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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. By R. Hackforth. Man- 
chester, University Press. 1913, — pp. 203. [Price $2.00 net.] 
Mr. Hackforth's is, unless I mistake, the first English work in 
which the authorship of the Platonic Epistles is considered with any- 
thing like due fulness. I am glad, therefore, to welcome it as being, 
in my own opinion, a step, and a long step, in the right direction. 
But before I allow myself to deal with its contents, there is a criticism 
I feel bound to pass on the University which has issued it as one of a 
series of University Publications. In its external appearance the 
work in the main does credit to the University. The binding and 
type arealike agreeable, though there are one or two vexatious misprints 
such as no careful proof-reader should have passed, (e. g., " Philius ' 
for "Phlius, " p. 156). But the printing of the necessarily numerous 
Greek quotations is not such as one has a right to expect in a book 
issued by a University which is honorably anxious to maintain the 
high standard set by the presses of her older sisters. For one thing 
the font of type adopted is of inferior design, and, for another, is 
not uniform. While most of the letters are inclined at an angle of, 
I suppose, about 75 to the diiection of the lines of printing, the /3s 
and 0s are all perpendicular, or nearly so, with a result very unpleasing 
to the eye. It is still more unfortunate that there is a noticeable 
blank space before the first and after the last letter of every Greek quo- 
tationjso that the impression is given that the pages have been originally 
set up with blank spaces into which the Greek has been subsequently 
inserted by an unskillful compositor. Worst of all, there are an un- 
usually large number of ugly errors in the use of the breathings and 
accents. I have myself noted forty such mistakes and I have not read 
the book with any special attention to these matters. If the Univer- 
sity of Manchester seriously means to produce scholarly work in Greek 
philology it will have to mend its ways in the matter of Greek accent- 
uation. To pass now to the contents of Mr. Hackforth's work, I 
regret that in a review specially devoted to Philosophy I cannot 
deal with the issues it raises as fully as I should have wished, since 
they are, in the main philological and historical. The Epistles, if 
genuine, throw a welcome light on Plato's biography, and contribute 
to our knowledge of the transition from the Attic prose style of the 
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early fourth century to the koivt/ of the Macedonian age; they make no 
serious difference to the interpretation of Plato's philosophy. Hence 
this notice must be confined in the main to a consideration of the most 
general issues which Mr. Hackforth's methods and results suggest, 
to the exclusion of points of linguistic detail. 

Mr. Hackforth's results, as summarized in his Conclusion, represent 
a via media between the view of Raeder, which I ought to say at once is 
also my own, that the whole of the 13 letters contained in our Plato 
MSS., with the exception of the first are genuine, and the now happily 
all but defunct theory of the nineteenth century athetisers who 
regarded them all as spurious. Mr. Hackforth holds that five of the 
letters, 3, 4, 7, 8, 13 — all, that is, which are of special interest, with 
one exception — are genuine, five others, 1, 2, 5, 6, 12, are spurious, 
and the remaining three 9, 10, 11 "doubtful." These positions he 
maintains with a little more than the average assurance of a really 
critical scholar; "unquestionably," "incontestably," "beyond doubt" 
are expressions which meet the eye very frequently in his pages. Yet 
I think it by no means "beyond doubt" that his via media would prove 
untenable on more thorough examination. Indeed he has himself 
provided a great deal of the ammunition by which his position may be 
attacked. On the linguistic side he has reproduced and added to the 
evidence which shows that there is nothing whatever in the language 
of the letters he rejects to afford ground for suspicion. And he 
must not be surprised, therefore, if some of his readers demur to his 
confident atheteses until he can produce historical or philosophical 
objections in their support. 

I do not intend to comment here on the evidence collected from 
others, or put forward for the first time, in defence of the five letters 
which Mr. Hackforth accepts. It is enough for me to say that I 
believe the evidence marshalled as he has marshalled it is invincible 
except to those who will not see. In particular, I congratulate him 
on the fulness with which he has met the series of, mostly arbitrary, 
exceptions taken by C. Ritter to Ep. 13, the one document in which 
we see Plato in "undress." When the replies made point by point to 
Ritter's criticisms have been carefully weighed it becomes quite clear 
that the German critic has really no better reason for rejecting this 
interesting letter than a notion that it reveals human weaknesses in 
Plato's character, and that most of the so-called "weaknesses" have 
been deduced from misunderstandings of Plato's language, or of the 
state of facts presupposed in the letter. 

As for Mr. Hackforth's own atheteses, however, I wish to suggest 
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briefly that he would not have indulged in them if he had put the real 
critical problem raised by the correspondence as a whole clearly 
before his own mind. That he has failed to do so is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the simple fact that he writes habitually as though, in dealing 
with works ascribed to Plato, the choice lay between authenticity 
and "forgery." It never seems to occur to him that a work reckoned 
as Plato's in the Canon of Thrasyllus, but proved by modern criticism 
to be non-Platonic, need not be in any sense a "forgery." Yet most, 
at any rate, of the non-Platonic dialogues reckoned as genuine in 
antiquity are certainly not forgeries in any sense of the word. Some 
of them, such as the Minos and Hipparchus, are indubitably the work 
of Socratic men of the early fourth century, and cannot therefore be 
"spurious" dialogues of Plato. They are simply Socratic discourses 
of the Platonic age whose real authors have been forgotten, just as the 
tract on the Athenian polity preserved in the MSS. of Xenophon is 
not a "forgery" but an anonymous work of the later fifth century. 
Even the works which were "universally rejected" by antiquity from 
the Platonic Canon are not necessarily "forgeries." The Axiochus 
is a case in point. Its style and contents alike prove it to be the work 
of a Platonist of c. 300 B.C. It is thus non-Platonic, but not in the 
proper sense of the word "spurious," since it makes no pretense that 
Plato was its author. The attribution to Plato merely means that the 
real authorship of that particular Socratic discourse was early for- 
gotten. One may further remark that the very fact that third- 
century work like the Axiochus was "universally rejected" in later 
antiquity tends to show that the tradition or linguistic sense or both 
of the students of Plato in later antiquity was fairly sound. That the 
Epistles were not "rejected" shows a correct sense that their style is 
not that of the third, or a later, century, as indeed Mr. Hackforth 
admits. Now this, in turn, means that, whoever wrote them, the 
letters admitted into the Canon, are fourth-century work. The 
Axiochus, again, offers us the means of testing our assertion. It so 
happens that its contents enable us to date it with absolute certainty 
to a very few years. It is an Academic work belonging to the years 
at the very end of the fourth or very beginning of the third century. 
But in this dialogue, though its writer is clearly a member of Plato's 
Academy, the style is already totally dissimilar from that of the 
"later" Platonic dialogues, which is exactly, reproduced in the Epistles. 
The same thing may be said of the most important of the vo6e.voiJ.aioi. 
It is only because we do not study them that we fall into the error of 
crediting Alexandrian "forgers" with ability to make colorable 
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imitations of the highly individual manner of Plato, or even to 
reproduce his vocabulary. But if the Epistles belong to the fourth 
century at all, the only plausible theory to account for them as 
"forgeries," the view that they were "faked" for sale to the book- 
collecting kings of Egypt and Pergamus, vanishes. What I find 
lacking in Mr. Hackforth's work, then, is the recognition that what 
we have to deal with is, in the first instance at least, not individual 
letters, but a correspondence as a whole, a correspondence which 
exhibits a remarkable unity of style and sentiment. True criticism, 
bearing in mind that no letters but the thirteen stand in the Plato MSS. 
would begin by asking whether we can say when or how the thirteen 
letters as a unit came into the Platonic Canon. Whether one or other 
of the thirteen may be spurious is a logically secondary question which 
cannot be answered until we have learned what we can of the history 
of the collection as a collection. (So Van Manen rightly objected to 
the Tubingen criticism of another famous correspondence on the 
ground that Baur and his followers ought to have started from the 
fact that the emaroAai Tlavkov, as a matter of history, came into 
the New Testament Canon as a connected whole, and not piece-meal.) 
Now we know that "the thirteen" were already included in the 
Canon of Thrasyllus (who, by the way, was not misled into recognizing 
even such early third-century work as the Axiochus). We know, also, 
that some of the thirteen are used as Platonic by Cicero, and that 
certain "Epistles" were regarded as Plato's by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium. When we bear in mind that no Alexandrian "forger" 
ever succeeded in writing fourth-century Attic prose, that there are no 
signs whatever that any "letter of Plato" other than those contained 
in our MSS. ever stood in a manuscript or was used as Platonic by 
any writer before the Christian era, then, as it seems to me, we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion that the Epistles reckoned as one 
work by Aristophanes were just the thirteen which Thrasyllus also 
reckoned as one member of a "tetralogy." At least, the onus probandi 
lies with those who impugn the statement. I, at least, see no way 
of escaping the conclusion that we have probability of the very 
highest kind for the view that a correspondence consisting of our 
thirteen letters and no others stood in the texts of Plato kept in the 
Alexandrian library from the first, and this, taken together with the 
excellent Platonic style of letters 2-13, convinces me that the attempt 
to reject some or any of the number must be abandoned. Even the 
case of the first letter, which it would be hopeless to defend, is not, as 
Mr. Hackforth assumes, one of "forgery," since there is no evidence 
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that the writer had any intention of impersonating Plato at all. This 
is not the place for philological discussion, but I may indicate my own 
conviction that on stylistic grounds alone, the document must be 
assigned to the fourth century, and is an absolutely genuine letter 
from some one who had played an important part in Sicilian history 
(not necessarily a foreigner, for the writer's designation of the city 
in which he had figured as "your city" may only indicate that he is an 
exile and technically a7roXis,) to a ruler of whose conduct he com- 
plains. (As has been recently suggested, it would suit the situation in 
the letter if we supposed it to be written by Philistus to Dionysius I, 
but the suggestion is no more than a guess, and others could equally 
well be made.) The fact then will be, in all probability, that the 
letter was included in the collection of "letters of Plato" from the 
first, because it bore on the Sicilian troubles, and that nothing is 
wrong with it except the MSS. heading "Plato to Dionysius." A 
wrong heading of this kind no more makes the letter a "forgery" than 
the ascription of the ninetieth Psalm to "Moses the man of God" 
makes that poem a "forgery." 

With regard to the rest of the letters all I can say in a philosophical 
review is that Mr. Hackforth's case against those he rejects is, in 
principle, destroyed if my contention that comparison with the 
vo$evo/xevoi among the dialogues shows that the Platonic style could" 
not be successfully imitated, even by Platonists, half-a-century after 
Plato's death is correct. With the exclusion of supposed motives 
for forgery the hypothesis of the existence of superhumanly gifted 
forgers is excluded too. And I will add that the attempts to raise 
difficulties about small points of language, and to detect "borrowings " 
from Platonic dialogues, are of no weight. Mr. Hackforth estimates 
this kind of thing at its true value when he is dealing with objections 
of the same order brought by the German athetisers against the letters 
which he defends. What he does not see is that methods of criticism 
which are puerile when applied to, say, Ep. 7 or 13, are equally puerile 
if brought up against 2 or 6. Not to say that in some cases he is 
definitely wrong about the facts, as, for example, when he says, as 
part of his case against 2 that "Plato probably did not use" the word 
TroLTjms in the sense of a "poem." In point of fact the very use in 
question occurs at Laws 829c, as the lexicons note. Though, if Mr. 
Hackforth had been aware of this, I am not sure that he would not, 
like athetisers in general, have agreed that the coincidence proves 
"borrowing." 

I may add a further remark with regard to this Ep. 2. As every one 
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knows, it contains the famous "enigma" about the three apx at > an< 3 
Mr. Hackforth's great argument against the letter consists in an 
attempt to prove that this "enigma" has been concocted by a forger 
who stupidly copied the beginning of the genuine passage about the 
theory of knowledge in Ep. 7 without understanding its meaning. 
Curiously enough Mr. Hackforth seems to be unaware that any solu- 
tion of the "enigma" (which, on his theory, is really insoluble because 
it is nonsense,) had ever been given before that of Raeder, which he 
rejects. He does not know, then, that the passage is discussed and 
xpounded by Plotinus (Enneads V, 1,8) and again by Porphyry in 
the fourth book of his History of Philosophy (see the fragment as 
preserved by Cyril of Alexandria in Nauck's Porphyrii opuscula 
selecta). Plotinus explains, quoting expressly from our letter, that 
the three "spoken of are (1) the Good, (2) Mind = the Demiurge of 
the Timaeus, (3) the Soul of the World. This is a bettei solution than 
Raeder's which, as Mr. Hackforth says, is vitiated by a bad mis- 
translation. That it is what the writer meant seems obvious to me 
from the mere consideration that the " first ' ' of the ' ' three ' ' is expressly 
called the "cause of all good things." In Platonic language this 
means that the "first" is the "good" of the Republic, and with this 
hint to guide him, a reader of the Timaeus can readily divine the rest 
of the solution. (In fact, until we recollect that the Timaeus was prob- 
ably still unwritten when Plato sent this letter to Dionysius, we might 
fairly complain that his "puzzle" is no puzzle at all.) Mr. Hackforth's 
exposition is as unhappy as it is far fetched. He supposes his "forger " 
to mean by the "three things," Platonic "Idea" (in general), Xoyos 
(the corresponding concept, — "in the mind," I imagine,) and the corre- 
sponding name. The "forger" got the idea of speaking of them in this 
enigmatic way as "first, second, third," from the epistemological 
passage in Ep. 7, where Plato speaks of a "first, second, third," which 
turn out to be (1) name, (2) corresponding definition 01 logical concept, 
(3) aScoAov, sensible embodiment of the concept, e. g., a visible 
geometrical diagram. Thus the "forger" explicitly makes the in- 
credible blunder of mistaking the "third thing" of 7, which is repeatedly 
described as the ci'SioAov, for a Platonic "Idea," and further makes 
a second equally bad blunder which Mr. Hackforth overlooks. Even 
on Mr. Hackforth's assumption the "forger" should have spoken of the 
"Idea" as the "third thing" and the name as the "first." In point 
of fact he has precisely reversed the order he is supposed to have got 
by misunderstanding Ep. 7, made the "Idea," which he imagined to 
be the "third" there referred to, "first" in his imitation, and inciden- 
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tally also said of "the Idea" (i. e. apparently of any "Idea") what 
Plato says exclusively of the "Good," that it is " King of all." 1 If Mr. 
Hackforth can believe in this complicated series of blunders within 
blunders, I cannot. The complexity of the supposed process of 
mental confusion is, to me, of itself proof that the "enigma" of Ep. 2 
has nothing to do with Ep. 7 but is quite correctly connected by 
Plotinus with the Timaeus and the allusion to the first and second gods 
of Ep. 6 (which Mr. Hackforth tries to explain by a very far-fetched 
disquisition about the Symposium and the parentage of Eros, an expla- 
nation which leaves the words of Ep. 6 as mysterious as they were 
before). The only further reason of any weight produced against the 
authenticity of the letter is that " Plato could not" have spoken of his 
"deepest metaphysical beliefs" in a half-jesting way as a TmiSia. Mr. 
Hackforth has, of course, to allow that the very same language is 
used in the Laws about Plato's great work on legislation and juris- 
prudence, but that, he says, "is quite another matter." In my own 
opinion his comprehension of Plato is still very imperfect if he does 
not see that Plato is every whit as much in earnest about his social 
theories as he is about his metaphysics. Moreover, it is not the 
Platonic metaphysics but the half-mystical expression of his thought 
in terms of theology which is called in our letter "earnest mingled with 
play." And this is exactly what the symbolism of the first and second 
gods is. The doctrine of the "Good" and of God is philosophical 
earnest, its expression, as for instance in the Timaeus, under the image 
of the Architect and his model is "play." Plato himself warns us of 
this, only in rather different words, by the explanation prefixed to the 
cosmogony of the Timaeus (20,b-d), that the narrative pretends to be 
no more than a "tale" something like the truth. 

The reasons given for condemning 5 (Plato to Perdiccas) are even 
more flimsy. The letter, which purports to recommend King Perdic- 
cas to be guided by the counsels of its bearer Euphraeus, contains the 
very pertinent observation that each diffeient constitution has its 
own characteristic "note"; the "note" of monaichy, e. g., is different 
from that of democracy, as the characteiistic "note" or "cry" of one 
animal is diffeient from that of another. Hence a sound political 
adviser requiies to be familiar with the special "note" of the polity to 

1 Ep. 2, 312 e. irtpl tov iravrav jictaChka iravr h<m Kal kneivov ivtKa iravTct, tied 
intivo otlriov axavTuiv tSiv koc\u>v. So Rep. 508' e, the "good" is neither a.i]6aa\ 
(Real Being) nor knowledge, but the "cause" of both, and (»&., 509 d) it fiaaChtvei 
"is King of" the rorjrdy ykvos. So in the Timaeus (29 a) it is the "model" on 
which the Demiurge constructs the visible world which is "the cause" of "the 
most beautiful of things caused." 
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which his counsels are to be given. A man would be ill-qualified to 
act as adviser to a Macedonian king if he did not undei stand how to 
adapt his counsels to the prime factor in the situation, the fact that 
the system of the county is monarchical. The observation is as true 
as it is obvious. Euphraeus would have to bear steadily in mind that 
measures which might be feasible, for instance, under the Athenian 
constitution, might be out of the question in Macedonia, (of course 
there could be no question of sending him to establish a "Platonic 
republic"; his business would be, like that of the Aristotelian states- 
man who has to work with a theoretically undesirable constitution, to 
do the best "under the circumstances"). But it happens that in the 
Republic Plato had spoken of the opportunist demagogue as one who 
has picked up the knack of interpreting the inarticulate "cries" of the 
" many-headed beast." So Mr. Hackforth decides that because he had 
once used the metaphor of the "cry" of an animal, he may never 
use it again with a different sense, in a different connection, however 
appropriate and natural the new sense may be. "Plato has no con- 
ception of a 'key-note' appropriate to a particular form of govern- 
ment," and the whole passage must be a "clumsy" imitation of the 
passage in the Republic, though the two have nothing in common 
except the metaphor from the "note" or "cry," and the two wholly 
different applications of this metaphor are alike natural and obvious. 
Criticism of this kind is too arbitrary to have any objective value. 

The condemnation of 12 (Plato to Archytas) rests on even more 
fanciful grounds, though in this case the original offender is Zeller, 
whom Mi. Hackforth merely follows. I should attach little weight 
to the note in some of our MSS. that "the authorship of the letter 
is disputed," since we know neither whether the comment was meant 
to refer to 12 or to 13, nor yet on what grounds the unnamed objectors 
based their arguments. Zeller's reason for rejection is, in any case, 
empty. He argues thus: in the life of Archytas by Laertius Diogenes 
there is a letter which purports to be sent by Archytas to Plato with 
certain works of the Lucanian Pythagorean Ocellus. This letter and 
our 12, which Zeller treats as purporting to be Plato's reply, are there- 
fore probably forgeries by the author of the forged treatise of Ocellus, 
which probably belongs to the middle of the first century before Christ, 
the object of the fabrication being to claim the testimony of Plato 
to the authenticity of the work of "Ocellus." The argument is so 
bad that one can hardly account for Zeller's belief in it except by 
recollecting that he began life as one of the "Tubingen" critics. The 
only point of contact between our letter 12 and the pretended letter 
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of Archytas is that both speak of certain "documents" or "papers" 
as passing between the friends. The Platonic letter gives no informa- 
tion about the nature of the "papers," and makes no reference to 
Ocellus. (We have no real warrant for assuming that he is the un- 
named "man" whom Plato thought "worthy of his ancestors of long 
ago.") Further, if the two letters had been the work of the same 
hand, we might reasonably have expected both to be found in our 
manuscripts of Plato, and this is not the case. And, finally, it is un- 
reasonable to expect the successful imitation of Platonic prose, even 
on so small a scale, from a writer who knew no better than to make 
"Ocellus " express himself in the specific style of an Aristotelian lecture. 
To me it seems intrinsically much more probable, if there is really 
any connection between Ep. 12 and the supposed letter of Archytas, 
that the "forger" of "Ocellus" should have been prompted to con- 
struct his "covering letter" by the fact that there was an already 
recognized letter from Plato thanking Archytas for the communication 
of certain "papers." If the "forger" had himself concocted the letter 
in Plato's name, it is surely likely that he would have introduced some 
explicit reference to Ocellus into it. That he did not seems to me to 
show that his hands were tied by the existence of Ep. 12. Accordingly 
he could only get in the reference to Ocellus by inventing a letter of 
Archytas to which the already existing Platonic letter might appear 
to be an answer. 

On the whole, then, I submit that the position of Grote and Raeder 
is really more in accord with sound critical principles than Mr. 
Hackforth's. In any case he has no right to call his atheteses "in- 
contestable," since none of them rest on solid grounds (I except, of 
course, the case of Ep. 1, though even that, as I have said, is, in my 
opinion, not "spurious" in Mr. Hackforth's sense). And I would 
once more urge that no final decision can be reached until the question 
has been squarely and fairly faced. Does the 'Canon of Thrasyllus' 
contain any single work of which we can say with probability that it 
is later than the end of the fourth century? The proper way to 
examine such a question would be to make a careful comparison of the 
style and vocabulary of the voOtvoixtvoi with those of the certainly 
non-Platonic dialogues which were placed in the 'Canon.' The 
nearest approach to such a study with which I am acquainted is the 
second chapter of Ritter's Untersuchungen, and the results given 
there, so far as they go, tend strongly to suggest that while the vo8evo- 
ficvoi almost uniformly betray a later date, the "spurious" small dia- 
logues contained in the "Canon" have no linguistic peculiarities which 
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would suggest a date later than the end of the fourth century for any of 
them. If further examination should confirm these results the case 
for the genuineness of the Epistles as a whole would become almost 
incontestable. 

A. E. Taylor. 
St. Andrew's University. 

Development and Purpose; An Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion. By L. T. Hobhouse. London, Macmillan & Co., 1913. — 
pp. xxix, 383. 

In an illuminating introduction (which might serve, with appro- 
priate modifications of detail, as the spiritual autobiography of many 
a philosopher who is now in his maturity) Mr. Hobhouse confesses 
this book to be the outcome of twenty-six years of serious concern with 
the problems set by the two philosophies which were, in the one case, 
the outgrowth of the regnant science of his day, and in the other case, 
the reaction against it, — the philosophy, namely, of materialistic 
evolutionism, and of "modified Hegelianism, or a form of Kantianism 
in which what was best in the Hegelian criticism was incorporated." 
Mr. Hobhouse could find no satisfaction in either philosophy; not in 
the first because of its tragic consequences for human values; and not 
in the second because the "attempt to regard reality as all spiritual 
was as fatal to clear thinking and to the most cherished ideas of the 
idealist himself as materialism." Besides, idealism failed to make 
its proper account with science. 

Convinced that a philosophy which went counter to science could 
never justify itself, Mr. Hobhouse accepted the general conception 
of evolution as the key to his problem. But he realized that if the 
conception were to be properly applied, the mental and spiritual life 
must be treated quite dispassionately, without any attempt to mini- 
mize differences of kind and transform mental phenomena into physical, 
as had been the tendency among most proponents of evolution. An 
unbiased evolutionary treatment of the mental life might prove it to 
be not simply a function cunningly devised for adapting organisms to 
their environment, but for developing in organisms increasing control 
and direction of their world. Consciousness might even turn out "to 
be the central point in development." "This would imply not that 
reality is Spiritual or the creation of an unconditioned mind — a view 
equally repugnant to morality and experience — but that there is a 
spiritual element integral to the structure and movement of Reality, 
and that evolution is the process by which this principle makes itself 
master of the residual conditions which at first dominate its life and 



